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to his troops: *You have heard that I was incompetent and a traitor; and that
it was n;v intention to seH Vicksburg. Follow me and you will see the cost
at wliidi I will sell Vicksburg. When the last pound of beef, bacon and flour,
the last crain of corn, the last cow and hog and horse and dog shall have been
consumed, arid the last man shall have perished in the trenches, then, and
only then, will I sell Vicksburg.*
The weeks of May and June had dragged on with artillery and sharp-
shooters sending soldiers and citizens into cellars, bonibproofs, caves bur-
rowed in the hillsides. Night and day guns of both armies howled, shell
explosions tore the earth and air. This clamour, this pandemonium, had
become a secondary factor not comparable to the silent one: starvation.
Vicksburg's array would surrender when hunger said so.
For six months and more Grant, to many people in the North, seemed to
be wandering around, stumbling and bungling on a job beyond him. He
had outplayed enemy armies twice his own in number, far in the Deep
South, a long way from home, with climate, mosquitoes, swamp fever of a
stranger soil, ever a threat. Food, guns, powder, had to be hauled hundreds
of miles to reach Ms men. The imagination of the North was slow at pictur-
ing what Grant was doing. What was a bayou or a jigger to any citizen of
Chicago or Boston? The adventure sagged, carne forward, sagged again.
'We have been to Vicksburg, and it was too much for us, and wre have
backed out/ wrote General William Tecurnseh Sherman, Grant's right-hand
man, to his wife in January of '63. And Sherman wrote again at the end of
April; 1 look upon the whole thing as one of the most hazardous and
desperate moves of this or any war.*
He was redheaded, lean, scrawny, this Sherman, with a mind of far wider
range than usual in the army. One of the eleven children of a lawyer who
served as judge of the supreme court of Ohio, when his father died he was
adopted by Thomas Ewing, lawyer and famous Whig. An 1840 West
Pointer* Sherman saw Indian fighting in Florida, studied law, was an adjutant
general in California during the Mexican War, managed a bank in San Fran-
cisco, operated a New York office for a St. Louis firm, practiced law in
Leavenworth, Kansas, and at the opening of the war was superintendent of
Louisiana State MiKtary Academy at Alexandria. He had seen the United
States and affidety rode him about it; newspapers, politicians, the educated
classes, were corrupt, blind, selfish, garrulous, to die point of tragedy.
At the opening of the war Lincoln had been pleased at Sherman's saying
he didn't want appointment to high rank; he would be a subordinate and
perhaps work his way up while learning die art of war. He was a Mid-
western man* at home with an Iowa farm hand or an Illinois college boy.
The spare living of active service he accepted with humour.